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is felt, and to conceive what is felt as something whose reality
(like the reality of myself as the feeler) is not exhausted by
its immediate presence to my feeling. Working along these two
lines, thought becomes memory, the thought of my own flow
of experiences, and perception, the thought of what I experience
as something real.

A third way in which it develops is by recognizing myself as
not only a sentient being but as a thinking being. In remember-
ing and perceiving, I am already doing more than enjoying a
flow of immediate experience; I am also thinking; but I am not
(simply in remembering or perceiving as such) aware of myself as
thinking. I am only aware of myself as feeling. This awareness
is already self-consciousness or thought/but it is an imper-*
feet self-consciousness, because in possessing it I am performing
a certain kind of mental activity, namely thinking, of which
I am not conscious. Hence the thinking which we do in memory
or perception as such may be called unconscious thinking, not
because we can do it without being conscious, for in order to do
it we must be not only conscious but self-conscious, but because
we do it without being conscious that we are doing it. To be
conscious that I arn thinking is to think in a new way, which may
be called reflecting.

Historical thinking is always reflection; for reflection is think-
ing about the act of thinking, and we have seen that all historical
thinking is of that kind. But what kind of thinking can be its
object ? Is it possible to study the history of what was just now
called unconscious thinking, or must the thinking which history
studies be conscious or reflective thinking ?

This amounts to asking whether there can be a history of
memory or perception. And it is clear that there cannot.
A person who should sit down to write the history of memory
or the history of perception would find nothing to write about.
It is conceivable that different races of mankind, and for that
matter different human beings, have had different ways of
remembering or perceiving; and it is possible that these differ-
ences were sometimes due, not to physiological differences (such
as the undeveloped colour-sense which has been ascribed, on
very dubious grounds, to the Greeks), but to different habits of
thought. But if there are ways of perceiving which for such
reasons have prevailed here and there in the past, and are not